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Views on 


HE development of the city budget 

into basic and supplemental programs 

of services is one of the most useful 
management methods that has been pre- 
sented in a long time. It represents an exten- 
sion rather than a departure from existing 
budgeting practices because it sets forth new 
and extended services separately from regu- 
lar operations (p. 181). The basic budget in- 
cludes the normal, recurring requirements 
for operating the city. The supplemental 
budget includes capital outlay and addition- 
al expenditures for extending existing serv- 
ices or providing entirely new services. Sepa- 
rating the budget in this fashion enables the 
city council to make definite policy decisions 
on items of increase in the budget. It is a 
method and approach that can be adopted 
by the city manager in any size of city in pre- 
paring and presenting the budget to the 
council. 

The favorable experience with one-man 
police cars in large cities has led St. Louis, 
Missouri, to begin the use of one-man cars 
on a modest scale. As the first article in 
this issue points out, the favorable experi- 
ence in large cities indicates “‘that cities 
which have not yet given one-man cars a 
trial may well find in this patrol method at 
least a partial solution to the continuing 
problem of providing more effective citizen 
protection despite manpower and financial 
limitations”’ (p. 170). 

Urban redevelopment continues in the 
news as several cities take steps through 
planning, zoning, and urban renewal. In- 
dustral development is being promoted in 
some cities through the creation of special 
industrial zones (p. 179). A newly adopted 


the News 


housing code provides for administration 
and enforcement within the city health de- 
partment (p. 181). One city council has ap- 
proved a five-point program for “‘the orderly 
but aggressive development”’ of the city (p. 
184). Public relations have not been neglect- 
ed in Chicago where a booklet has been 
issued on the purposes of neighborhood con- 
servation programs (p. 178). 

City managers, planning directors, per- 
sonnel directors, and other municipal offi- 
cials can gain a great deal for their cities 
from the membership and special services 
provided by national organizations of mu- 
nicipal officials (p. 173). Every one of these 
organizations is equipped to provide some 
degree of research and consulting services as 
well as publications on a wide range of 
municipal subjects. 

A recent in-service training program for 
city employees in a city of 9,000 population 
seems to point to several conclusions: (1) 
that in-service training is possible in small 
as well as larger cities; (2) that employee 
participation in determining the content of 
the sessions stimulates interest; and (3) that 
improved work attitudes can be noticed 
(p. 180). 

Many city officials will be interested in 
the recent report prepared for the Gover- 
nors’ Conference entitled, The States and the 
Metropolitan Problem. Specific recommenda- 
tions are made regarding the role of the 
state governments in solving metropolitan 
problems (see Pick of the Month, p. 182). 

Many cities will benefit from the authori- 
zation of the $33 billion highway program. 
Most of the money will be used for the 41,- 
000-mile interstate system (p.182). 
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Use of One-Man Police Cars in Large Cities 
By GRANT H. BUBY* 


Assistant Director, St. Louis Governmental Research Institute 


The decision to try one-man police patrol cars in St. Louis was based 
on the favorable experience in other large cities. 


N APRIL 1, 1956, 16 one-man 
police patrol cars were placed in 
24-hour operation on the streets of 

St. Louis, Missouri. Relatively speaking, this 
represents only a small portion of the motor- 
ized fleet of the St. Louis Police Department. 
In policy, however, a major change has been 
effected. 

Once before, beginning in 1947, one-man 
patrol cars were experimented with briefly 
but on a much smaller scale. Two such pa- 
trols were tried out in opposite ends of the 
city but were abandoned for all practical 
purposes after about two years of operation. 
The recent 16-car installation, however, 
represents the beginning of a move eventual- 
ly to place many more such units in opera- 
tion if results from this “‘advance guard’”’ 
prove satisfactory. 

This change was decided upon by the 
board of police commissioners late in 1955 
after receiving and studying a report on one- 
man Car operation prepared, at the board’s 
request, by the St. Louis Governmental Re- 
search Institute. The report consisted in 
large part of detailed information on one- 
man Car operation in the following 15 Amer- 
ican cities over 400,000 population which 
regularly use this patrol procedure: New 
York, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Milwaukee, Houston, Min- 
neapolis, Cincinnati, Seattle, Kansas City 
(Missouri), San Diego, Dallas, Denver, and 
San Antonio. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Buby, who has been in 
his present position since March, 1953, holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr. Buby has had 15 years of 
experience in governmental research with the Buffa- 
lo Chamber of Commerce, the United States Public 
Housing Authority in Cleveland, the Governmental 


Research Institute in Hartford, Connecticut, and 
the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 


The data were secured chiefly by a rather 
lengthy questionnaire, replies to which were 
cooperatively submitted by each of the 
police departments contacted, and supple- 
mented by a personal visit by the author of 
this article to four of the larger cities. In pre- 
paring the questionnaire and in visiting the 
cities, the Institute’s goal was to secure infor- 
mation which would enable the board of 
police commissioners to evaluate objectively 
the experience of other major cities with 
one-man cars. This article will summarize 
the major findings and comment briefly 
upon the procedures being followed in St. 
Louis. 

Extent of Use of One-Man Cars. Experience 
of these cities with one-man car operation 
totals more than 150 years. When the Insti- 
tute report was written, this experience 
varied from less than a year (in Cleveland) 
to 32 years (in Cincinnati). Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee, Houston, and San Antonio have 
used one-man cars for at least 13 years. The 
remaining nine cities have used them an av- 
erage of almost six years. 

The Institute found from data in the 
Municipal Year Book that between 1947—the 
year of the original one-man car experiment 
in St. Louis—and 1954, the number of 
cities over 10,000 population using only two- 
man patrol cars had decreased about 24 
per cent. During the same period, the num- 
ber of such cities employing both one- and 
two-man cars had increased about 48 per 
cent. In the population group over 500,000 
nine cities made partial use of one-man cars 
in 1954 as against five in 1947. For all cities 
over 10,000 the number of cities relying 
upon them exclusively had grown from 151 
to 198, an increase of 31 per cent, with 179 
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cities in the 10,000 to 50,000 population 
group. 

Since beginning one-man car operation 
police departments in eight of the 15 cities 
surveyed by the Institute have expanded 
their use, oftentimes into recently annexed 
areas. Notable expansion has occurred in 
Los Angeles which, after first installing one- 
man Cars in 1951 in an area with a relatively 
minor policing problem, converted in 1954 
to city-wide use during the day watch; Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, which in 1953 converted 
exclusively to one-man car operation on all 
watches; and San Antonio, which made a 
similar change but much earlier—in 1939. 

The Institute found that the great majori- 
ty of the 15 departments rely preponderantly 
upon one-man cars for patrol during the day 
watch. In 11 cities one-man cars comprise 
from 64 to 100 per cent of the motor patrol 
facilities during this period. During the busy 
evening watch 11 departments continue us- 
ing one-man cars which provide at least 50 
per cent of total patrol coverage in six of the 
cities. 

Although St. Louis is operating one-man 
cars around the clock their initial use is be- 
ing limited to predominantly residential 
areas. Nine of the 15 departments, however, 
operate their one-man cars in all types of 
areas. 

Dual Functions of One-Man Cars. Nine de- 
partments indicated that their one-man car 
personnel perform foot-beat as well as 
motor-patrol functions—checking _ store 
doors, contacting business people and citi- 
zens on their beats, and so on. St. Louis is 
emphasizing the performance of such func- 
tions by its so-called “auto patrols.’”” When 
performing these functions seven of the nine 
departments, like St. Louis, require that the 
cars be taken out of service. The other two 
have a recall device to summon a patrolmen 
to his car. One is a selective recall which ac- 
tivates a flashing beacon atop the car; the 
other is an outside radio speaker located be- 
hind the radiator grill and controlled by a 
toggle switch. Four departments expressed 
the opinion that a device to summon a pa- 
trolman temporarily absent from his car 
would improve operating efficiency of one- 
man Car patrol. 
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Communications Equipment and Dispatching 
Procedures. The type of radio equipment and 
the role of the dispatcher take on added im- 
portance under one-man car operation since 
a lone motorized patrolman is more depend- 
ent upon communication and the communi- 
cator for his personal safety. Of the 15 depart- 
ments, none uses one-way radio in one-man 
cars; eight have two-way; one uses both two- 
and three-way; and six operate with three- 
way equipment. The questionnaire replies 
indicated that three-way communication is 
not considered essential for successful opera- 
tion of one-man cars. 

Each of the departments reported that 
more than one car is dispatched to answer 
a call for police service if circumstances indi- 
cate the advisability of such action. Thirteen 
of them vest discretionary authority in the 
dispatcher to send the number of cars he be- 
lieves is required. 

Training Personnel in Use of One-Man Cars. 
Because operating conditions are markedly 
different between one- and two-man car 
patrols police authorities recommend a spe- 
cial training program for one-man car per- 
sonnel. For instance, pursuing, stopping, 
approaching, and searching occupants of a 
vehicle by one man require techniques dif- 
ferent from those employed by a two-man 
patrol. 

Only seven of the 15 departments report- 
ed a special training course for personnel as- 
signed to one-man cars. It is possible, how- 
ever, that such operating techniques are 
covered as part of the regular recruit training 
curriculum in the other cities. 

The Governmental Research Institute 
recommended that if the St. Louis Police De- 
partment established one-man car patrol, a 
two-pronged initial training course be given: 
one for patrolmen operating the cars, the 
other for radio communications personnel. 
Also recommended was the initiation of an 
in-service training program for such person- 
nel whenever practicable. The Institute ad- 
vised against starting one-man car opera- 
tions until adequate training had been given. 

Operations were begun only after a 15- 
hour course of instruction devised by the 
police academy staff had been given to the 
carefully selected patrolmen chosen to oper- 
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ate the one-man cars. The course included 
three hours of instructions on radio commu- 
nication techniques and policies presented 
by the commander of the records and com- 
munications division of the police depart- 
ment. He also thoroughly briefed the radio 
dispatchers on their duties and responsibili- 
ties with respect to one-man cars. 

Reaction to Use of One-Man Cars. The Insti- 
tute questioned the 15 police departments 
concerning their reaction to one-man Cars, 
that of the men actually assigned to them, 
and that of the public. Nine departments 
reported favorable reaction on their part. 
The chief of one of the departments ad- 
versely inclined commented, however, that 
one-man cars would have a “‘very definite 
value”’ if they were used in sufficient number 
and were conspicuously marked. 

The reported reaction of patrolmen as- 
signed to one-man cars reversed the above 
figures. Nine departments reported unfavor- 
able reaction from such personnel. Whether 
this unfavorable response would be lessened 
were there greater emphasis on training is 
conjectural. 

Public reaction to one-man cars may well 
determine the extent and effectiveness of 
their use in a city. In three cities, such reac- 
tion was reported as unknown. Reaction was 
reported as favorable in nine of the remain- 
ing 12, however. In each of the three cities in 
which public reaction was unfavorable a 
similar reaction was reported by both the 
police department and the patrolmen oper- 
ating the cars. 


Fatality and Injury Experience. A major ar- 
gument advanced against one-man patrol 
cars has been the personal hazard to the 
operator. Few statistical inquiries have been 
made into the actual fatality and injury ex- 
perience of one-man cars compared with 
two-man cars. A 1950 study by Bruce Smith 


and Robert Kirkwood concluded that 
“Single motorized patrols in cities are some- 
what less subject to homicidal attack by 
criminals than are dual or multiple patrols.”’ 
The authors were careful to point out that 
inadequate data thwarted a full appraisal. 

Only one department did not reply to the 
Institute’s inquiry as to “the fatality and 
injury experience within your department 
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with respect to personnel assigned to one- 
man patrol cars.’’ Of the other 14 depart- 
ments, only one reported an unfavorable ex- 
perience. Six reported favorably, one com- 
menting that one-man units sustained less 
injury than two-man units. 

Of the remaining seven departments, 
none gave either a “‘favorable’”’ or ‘‘unfavor- 
able’’ response, but each did comment. One 
stated that “‘all injury accidents of any con- 
sequence, and deaths from gun fights in re- 
cent years, involved two-man cars.’ Four 
departments reported “‘little’’ or “no” dif- 
ference in the experience between one- and 
two-man Cars. 

Efficiency of Police Patrol. Any city consider- 
ing installation of one-man patrol cars will 
want to know whether the efficiency of police 
patrol work actually will be increased. There 
were 12 replies to the Institute’s query on 
this point, of which 10 were classifiable into 
‘ves’ or “‘no’’ answers. Eight departments 
unequivocally reported increased efficiency 
in patrol by using one-man cars. One de- 
partment, in comparing patrol activity with 
previous years in which no one-man cars 
were employed, reported that the percent- 
age increase of activity by officers assigned 
to the day watch (the only one on which 
one-man Cars are used) was as high, and in 
some instances higher, than the percentage 
increase for night and evening watches. An- 
other reported an apparent doubling of 
patrol activity the first year under a complete 
one-man Car operation over that of two years 
before. 

Initial Results from One-Man Patrol in St. 
Louis. Obviously St. Louis has been operat- 
ing one-man cars too short a time to permit 
any valid evaluation of their effectiveness. 
However, initial approval has been given by 
the patrolmen manning the cars and by the 
residents of the areas they are serving. The 
chief of police reports that complimentary 
calls have been received from citizens about 
the additional protection they are receiving. 
He adds that citizens are more conscious of 
the one-man cars because the majority of 
them are painted white—a distinct contrast 
to the traditional black of the department’s 
fleet. 
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Continued and eventual expanded use of 
one-man cars in St. Louis should aid materi- 
ally in offsetting the problems arising from 
police manpower shortages and recruit- 
ment difficulties. The departmental decision 
to install one-man cars resulted, in a meas- 
urable degree, from the favorable experience 
of other large American cities using this type 
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of patrol, as reported by the Institute. Such 
favorable experience in major urban areas 
would indicate that cities which have not 
yet given one-man cars a trial may well find 
in this patrol method at least a partial solu- 
tion to the continuing problem of providing 
more effective citizen protection despite 
manpower and financial limitations. 


Sources of Management Information 


By DAVID S. ARNOLD 


Publications Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Many public and private agencies are organized to provide information for 
city managers on all types of municipal problems. 


HE increasing complexity of urban 

government compels city managers 

and other municipal officials to turn 
more and more to the resources of outside 
organizations for information on manage- 
ment problems. Most cities do not have the 
staff and time to do the fact finding which is 
needed as an aid in making many decisions 
affecting police, fire, public works, and 
other city government services. This is one 
of the major reasons that so many national 
public and private organizations have been 
formed in the last 20 to 30 years to conduct 
research on a nation-wide scale and to pre- 


pare reports and other information for 
municipal and other local government 
officials. 


The scope of these sources of information 
has broadened considerably in the past 
decade. This article reviews briefly the 
major groups providing such information in- 
cluding the International City Managers’ 
Association and other national organiza- 
tions, services of the federal and state gov- 
ernments, and the services of state municipal 
leagues and other organizations. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Twenty-three organizations for municipal 
officials are organized nationally to provide 
information and services for the city man- 
ager and other city officials. These organiza- 
tions provide individual and agency mem- 
berships for librarians, engineers, planners, 


building inspectors, city managers, fire 
chiefs, police chiefs, and other municipal 
groups. The standards sought by these or- 
ganizations and the services they provide 
have contributed a great deal to the devel- 
opment of administrative practices and even 
the evolution of public policy. The impact 
has been felt not only in municipal govern- 
ments but also in state, national, and inter- 
national organizations. The contributions 
have been made through voluntary organi- 
zations applying objective processes of re- 
search. The publications and services often 
are considerably broader than the immedi- 
ate interests of their memberships. 

The work ot all of these organizations is 
described in considerable detail in the re- 
port, Professional Organizations of Municipal 
Officials, which was recently sent to all cities 
subscribing to the Management Information 
Service conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Purposes and Objectives. Each of the nation- 
al organizations is basically interested in in- 
creasing professionalization of the members 
it is organized to serve. The purpose of this 
emphasis is to develop the abilities of their 
members through publications, research, 
and training and thereby to raise the stand- 
ards of municipal service. 

Another distinguishing feature of the or- 
ganizations is a common interest in admin- 
istration and management. Many of the or- 
ganizations whose clientele are engaged in 
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specialized municipal activities are primari- 
ly interested in techniques and practices in 
that field, but the organizations place a 
great deal of emphasis upon the manage- 
ment and administration of the activity. In 
addition, materials dealing with line and 
staff activities are often of great value to the 
chief administrator in planning and affect- 
ing municipal improvements. He may want 
his finance officer to investigate recent de- 
velopments in performance budgeting re- 
ported by the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, or he may ask his housing 
director to obtain more information about 
urban redevelopment programs reported by 
the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials. 

Membership and Services. Full membership 
for individuals is offered by all of the organi- 
zations except the National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing and the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. The 
annual dues for a full-fledged member with 
voting and other membership privileges 
ranges from $5 to $21. Special member- 
ship classifications, such as junior, student, 
affiliate, and associate, are usually pro- 
vided for young men or women educating 
themselves to enter a particular field or for 
those who are interested in the field although 
not actively engaged in it. These persons 
usually receive all the benefits of full mem- 
bership except the right to vote and hold 
office. 

The range of membership services for the 
23 organizations includes advisory and in- 
quiry services, conducting an annual confer- 
ence, publishing conference proceedings and 
membership directories, publishing maga- 
zines and news letters, and personnel place- 
ment services. Many of the organizations 
also sponsor or encourage state and regional 
meetings of their members with the national 
organization being represented by one of its 
staff at such meetings. 

As mentioned, the individual membership 
services of each organization vary greatly. 
For example, a member of the International 
City Managers’ Association receives a semi- 
monthly news letter, monthly journal, annual 
conference report, membership directory, 
and personnel placement services. The 
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amount of services provided of course is de- 
pendent on the organization’s financial re- 
sources and available staff, the other serv- 
ices it provides, and the nature of the or- 
ganization itself. 

Special Services. Individual membership 
dues, sale of publications, and incidental 
revenues usually are not sufficient for most 
of the organizations to finance the cost of 
specialized services requested by cities. Sev- 
eral of these groups have established special 
subscription services to provide advisory and 
information service by mail and special re- 
search reports which would not otherwise be 
available. The annual fees for these services 
are paid by governmental agencies rather 
than individuals. The fees are usually based 
either on the population of the jurisdiction, 
the annual revenue of the agency, or other 
criteria such as the number of dwelling units 
managed (National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials) or the annual 
purchasing volume (National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing). In addition to 
the advisory or information services and 
special research reports, agency or insti- 
tutional members sometimes receive news 
letters, monthly journals, or year books like 
individual members. 

The Civil Service Assembly (Public Per- 
sonnel Association) has a service with the 
fee based on the number of employees under 
the jurisdiction of the personnel agency. The 
American Society of Planning Officials and 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion provide information services in their 
special fields with fees based on the popula- 
tion of the municipality or other govern- 
mental agency. The American Association 
of School Administrators charges a flat an- 
nual fee to all subscribers to their special re- 
search service. The American Public Power 
Association recently began a special research 
service with a fee based on 20 per cent of the 
regular memberhip dues. The National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials has two special services, one based 
on population and the other on the number 
of housing units. The Building Officials 
Conference of America has a service for the 
examination of building plans with the fees 
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based on the number of cubic feet in the 
proposed structure. 

Management Information Service was es- 
tablished by the International City’ Man- 
agers’ Association in 1945 to provide answers 
by mail on all types of municipal questions 
covering almost every conceivable aspect of 
municipal government and administration. 
The answers draw upon information in ref- 
erence files of ICMA as well as information 
available from other national organizations 
of municipal officials. The service is supple- 
mented with monthly research reports deal- 
ing with management and operating prob- 
lems of interest to city officials. Subscribing 
cities and counties also receive one or more 
subscriptions to PuBLic MANAGEMENT and 
one or more copies of the Municipal Year 
Book. 

In addition to these special subscription 
services, some of the organizations have 
services which can be used as the need 
arises and for which separate fees are 
charged. For example, ICMA has an exten- 
sive in-service training program available to 
city officials. The American Public Health 
Association, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the National Recreation 
Association, and several others provide field 
consultation services with charges based on 
the actual time and expense incurred. 

The American Municipal Association is 
unique among these groups in that it repre- 
sents officially over 12,000 municipalities in 
the United States through state municipal 
leagues operating in 44 states and Alaska 
and through direct memberships for eligible 
larger cities in each state. Research and in- 
formation services are provided on all phases 
of local government and also on federal legis- 
lation and other actions affecting municipal 
government. 

Research and Publications. All of the national 
organizations to some degree are in the pub- 
lishing business, and many of their regular 
and special publications are based upon re- 
search projects conducted by the full-time 
staff. Often these activities are closely inter- 
related. It is not unusual, for example, for an 
inquiry on a problem of rather wide interest 
to lead to extensive research, a comprehen- 
sive reply by mail, further research into the 
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practices of other jurisdictions, and the pub- 
lication of a special report or an article on 
the subject in a journal. 

The accumulation of knowledge about 
practices in municipal government has been 
in a large measure due to the efforts of these 
national organizations. They uncover the 
best practices in each of the fields and pub- 
licize them. A city official in this manner 
learns of new management practices and 
techniques; is able to follow up the leads and 
obtain more detailed information about 
them; and, if feasible, installs the new pro- 
cedure as an improvement in the manage- 
ment of his own city. 

For example, the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers does intensive re- 
search into municipal ordinances on a wide 
variety of subjects and incorporates the best 
provisions into model ordinances issued peri- 
odically which guide many cities in drafting 
new ordinances. Similarly the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association in its quarterly 


journal, Municipal Finance, usually carries a 


symposium of articles on selected subjects 
such as capital improvement programs, debt 
administration, treasury management, and 
other subjects of interest both to finance 
directors and chief administrators. 

Each organization maintains current lists 
or catalogs of its publications which are 
available upon request. Another good source 
of information about the publications of 
these organizations, which are of general 
interest to city administrators and depart- 
ment heads, is the Municipal Year Book, pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ 
Association, which lists bibliographies at the 
ends of various sections on municipal activi- 
ties. The Year Book, published annually 
since 1934, represents the only comprehen- 
sive general reference book on municipal 
government. 

Most city officials have some occasion to 
refer to the Year Book tables and bibliogra- 
phies for immediate and practical purposes 
in wage negotiations, budget formulation, 
and checking and comparing employment 
and payrolls. The articles on different mu- 
nicipal activities, however, should not be 
neglected as authorities in each field annual- 
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ly review the important trends and events 
taking place. 

PuBLic MANAGEMENT Carries news items 
in every issue which review outstanding 
books and reports of interest to city man- 
agers. These and other new publications are 
listed in Pick of the Month. Still other 
sources of information for city managers are 
the eight training manuals published by the 
International City Managers’ Association to 
serve as texts for correspondence training 
courses. These manuals have value also as 
reference books, and they cover the fields of 
personnel, finance, planning, police, public 
works, fire, recreation, and a general course 
in the technique of municipal adminis- 
tration. 

Conferences. Many of the national organi- 
zations had their beginnings in nothing more 
than an annual meeting. Such meetings 
have developed into annual conferences 
which have done much to promote profes- 
sionalization among the various groups of 
municipal officials. Twenty-two of the or- 
ganizations conduct conferences annually 
and one biennially. In addition, members of 
18 of the organizations hold state or regional 
meetings. 

These meetings permit city officials to get 
together with colleagues from all parts of the 
United States to discuss current problems 
through panels, lectures, round tables, and 
other sessions. In addition, they gain many 
benefits from meeting together informally to 
compare notes and to profit through the in- 
terchange of information and experience. 
The professional organizations strive to plan 
programs which will be of the greatest bene- 
fit to the members and their cities. They are 
working conferences for growth and develop- 
ment, and it is no accident that they are 
usually referred to as ‘‘conferences” rather 
than “‘conventions.” 

Costs of Memberships and Service. The costs 
of memberships in these organizations and 
of their services are important to all cities. 
Suppose that a city of 20,000 population 
performed all of the functions encompassed 
by all of these organizations, and paid the 
costs of membership for city employees and 
of subscriptions to all of the special services. 
The total cost would be about $1,000 and 
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would include all services, except the ex- 
penses involved in attending conferences and 
the costs of most special publications. For 
many cities in the 10,000 to 25,000 popula- 
tion group the total charges would not be 
more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
annual budget. 

The costs for many cities of this size would 
be even less since they may not have respon- 
sibility for education, public health, electric 
utilities, public welfare, and public housing. 
These functions usually are performed by 
counties, special districts, or larger cities. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

A description of the range of federal gov- 
ernment services for cities, many available 
without charge, is beyond the scope of this 
article. Brief mention can be made, however, 
of four kinds of information that often are 
useful for city managers. 

1. Statistical data are available through 
many federal departments and bureaus on 
airports, population, housing, governmental 
employment, police, education, libraries, 
and public health. Often these data are in 
sufficient detail to provide city officials with 
information on individual cities in their own 
states. The United States Bureau of the 
Budget provides information on sources of 
data in particular fields to serve as a guide 
to further gathering of data. 

2. Many federal agencies publish model 
ordinances, and the subjects include such 
fields as airport zoning, building and housing 
codes, health standards, plumbing and elec- 
trical codes, sanitation, traffic regulation, 
and smoke abatement. These ordinances are 
outstanding in technical content even 
though adaptations have to be made for 
compliance with state and local legal re- 
quirements. 

3. Grants and loans are available to 
cities for many public works projects includ- 
ing airports, grade crossing eliminations, 
hospitals, public housing, water pollution 
control, and slum clearance and urban re- 
development. 

4. Disaster relief is available through var- 
ious branches of the armed forces including 
National Guard units in providing medical 
and food supplies, reopening utility services, 
and protection against floods. 
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These and other federal services are clas- 
sified by subject in Federal Services to Cities 
and Towns published in 1950 by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. The report in- 
cludes headquarters and field office ad- 
dresses for major federal departments and 
agencies whose activities affect municipal 
government. 


STATE GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

Many services are available to municipal 
officials through one or more departments 
or bureaus of the state governments. Infor- 
mation and advice often can be secured on 
examinations, classification, and other per- 
sonnel problems from the state personnel 
agency, on planning and industrial develop- 
ment from the state planning board or com- 
mission, and on health, welfare, and finance 
from the respective state departments. 

Field consultation services often are pro- 
vided at cost by bureaus of municipal re- 
search at state universities. The most exten- 
sive technical assistance program for local 
units is carried on by the Municipal Techni- 
cal Advisory Service of the University of 
Tennessee. This organization offers field 
consultation to municipalities on public 
works, finance, public relations, general ad- 
ministration, and ordinances and other 
legal problems. 

Another organization providing a variety 
of services is the bureau of municipal affairs 
in the Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs. This bureau furnishes any informa- 
tion requested on matters pertaining to 
municipalities, furnishes speakers and films 
on local government, provides copies of 
local ordinances on various subjects, and has 
available numerous publications of interest 
to municipal officials. 

Many state universities, through bureaus 
of municipal research, provide services to 
local units directly or through the leagues of 
municipalities. These services include in- 
service training programs, correspondence 
courses, research, magazine editing, and 
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meetings and conferences on local problems. 
The states which have such university-local 
government relationships include Colorado, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Kan- 
sas, Connecticut, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington. 


and 


STATE MunicipaL LEAGUES 

Forty-seven different organizations oper- 
ate in 44 states and Alaska to provide re- 
search and inquiry services for their member 
cities. For most of the leagues the major 
sources of information provided are the 
model ordinances published, the handling 
of inquiries on legal problems, and the han- 
dling of inquiries on other municipal sub- 
jects. A few of the leagues also provide spe- 
cialized technical and consulting services for 
member cities. Many of the leagues have 
expanded considerably in the last 10 years 
in providing better and more comprehen- 
sive research and new technical services. 


Loca. Sources 

The above résumé covers the major 
sources of information for city officials 
from national and state-wide organizations, 
but local sources of information also should 
be mentioned. In a number of cities these 
include bureaus of municipal research, 
chambers of commerce and taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations, school boards and county govern- 
ment agencies, central labor councils, and 
service clubs. Many of these groups have 
occasion to gather statistical data and other 
information for their own purposes which 
they will make available to others upon 
request. 

Still another source available to some 
cities is a privately endowed college or uni- 
versity that is actively interested in local 
government problems. Their library hold- 
ings. are usually greater than those of the 
public library system, and they often will 
aid city officials when community surveys 
are undertaken. 
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Neighborhood Conservation Facts 


In Chicago the purpose and facts about 
neighborhood conservation programs are 
explained to citizens in a 21-page booklet 
recently issued by the office of the housing 
and redevelopment coordinator. The book- 
let explains that neighborhood conservation 
is not slum clearance, rehabilitation, or im- 
provement, but a preventive program de- 
signed to protect and improve neighbor- 
hoods which are essentially sound and 
liveable. The current status of neighbor- 
hood conservation programs and the city 
agencies and their responsibilities involved 
in such programs are outlined, and the role 
that citizens play in carrying out conserva- 
tion programs is stressed. Citizens are told 
how they can help to obtain factual data 
concerning the need for conservation in their 
neighborhoods; how a program can be 
organized; and what facilities are needed 
and available to put a program in operation. 


Special Leaflets 


Several cities have recently issued special 
leaflets to keep citizens informed about vari- 
ous municipal activities and services. Aiken, 
South Carolina, and Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
distributed welcome leaflets to residents of 
newly annexed areas to inform them of 
municipal services. 

McCook, Nebraska; Pomona, California; 
and Teaneck, New Jersey, have issued pub- 
lic relations materials promoting clean-up 
campaigns. The Pomona and Teaneck leaf- 
lets were illustrated with cartoons and em- 
phasized fire prevention measures to be 
taken while cleaning up litter and rubbish. 
Teaneck also issued a leaflet promoting safe- 
driving and highway safety. 

Leaflets dealing with municipal finances 
were issued in Springfield, Oregon, and 
Toledo, Ohio. The Springfield leaflet pro- 
moted a special election to be held on in- 
creasing the city’s tax base limit from 


$35,768 to $330,000. Toledo’s leaflet, en- 
titled Toledo’s Penny Tax—What It’s Done in 
Ten Years, described the use of the 1 per cent 
municipal income tax and the accomplish- 
ments of the city with the revenue derived. 

Maywood, Illinois, issued a leaflet de- 
scribing the city’s program to prevent and 
control the Dutch elm disease, while Wood- 
land, California, explained the need for a 
recently enacted ordinance requiring air 
cooling equipment to have water conserva- 
tion devices. In Columbia, South Carolina, 
25,000 letter-size posters were distributed 
advising citizens of civil defense air raid 
regulations, in addition to a leaflet explain- 
ing the minimum standards housing ordi- 
nance and urban rehabilitation program. 
An Orange, California, leaflet listed its 
refuse and garbage collection schedules and 
other information about collection services. 


PR Methods 


New Haven, Connecticut, is using the 
cartoon character ““Mickey Mouse’”’ as the 
symbol for an anti-litter campaign conduct- 
ed by a citizens committee for a more attrac- 
tive central business area. An illustration of 
‘Mickey Mouse’’ wearing a street cleaner’s 
uniform and carrying a broom over his 
shoulder is used extensively by merchants in 
newspaper advertisements, television spot 
announcements, on postage meter stamps, 
and on 200 wire litter baskets purchased by 
the city for the shopping area. 

The city council of Phoenix, Arizona, is 
holding a series of “Know Your City” 
neighborhood meetings designed to bring 
together councilmen, department and divi- 
sion heads, and citizens to discuss problems 
of specific neighborhoods. Wichita, Kansas, 
recently issued the second edition of an 
annual report using 144 color slides to de- 
scribe the activities, functions, and services 
of the city. The 30-minute report, entitled 
“City with Wings,”’ is shown to schools and 
civic, church, and professional groups. 
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Planning, Zoning, Redevelopment 
Used To Promote Industry 


EVERAL cities are promoting industrial 

development through planning, zoning, 
and urban redevelopment programs. The 
San Diego, California, city council has ap- 
pointed a five-man industrial development 
commission to plan and develop areas suit- 
able for industrial use. The commission will 
identify areas suitable for industrial uses; 
compile information about availability of 
utilities, transportation, and housing in 
these areas; encourage proper zoning and 
provision of utilities and transportation 
facilities where lacking or substandard; and 
promote cooperation between local govern- 
mental and private agencies in developing 
industry. A position of industrial develop- 
ment coordinator under the city manager 
has been established to provide the commis- 
sion with staff assistance. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, special indus- 
trial zones protected against other uses have 
recently been established in amendments to 
the zoning ordinance. Residential construc- 
tion in the zones is prohibited except for 
quarters for persons residing on the premises 
to safeguard the property. Retail trade and 
service establishments also are prohibited 
except for those needed to serve workers in 
the immediate area. Both types of construc- 
tion must be approved by the board of 
appeals. 

More cities are providing for new indus- 
trial areas under the federal-aid urban re- 
newal program. The federal act provides 
that if a blighted commercial or industrial 
area is not appropriate for residential reuse, 
and if it contains a substantial number of 
unfit dwellings, it may be reused for pur- 
poses other than housing. About 40 per cent 
of the redevelopment projects now under 
way or in final planning stages call for par- 
tial industrial reuse, and about 20 per cent 
of the projects will be used predominantly 
for industry. 

A 96-acre blighted area in Richmond, 
California, will be redeveloped for a planned 


industrial park. It is now practically sur- 
rounded by major industries, and little other 
land is available for industrial expansion. In 
Portland, Maine, a nine-acre area southeast 
of the central business district and adjacent to 
the waterfront and warehouse district will be 
redeveloped for light industry, commercial 
uses, and off-street parking. Restrictions to 
be placed on redevelopers will provide that 
all industrial processes must be carried on 
with a minimum of offensive odors, dust, 
smoke, gas, noise, vibration, and glare. 

In Medford, Massachusetts, a small 
blighted area in the downtown area is being 
completely redeveloped for industrial and 
commercial uses. The area has been used for 
a variety of mixed uses, including single- 
family residences, heavy industry, and busi- 
ness. The costs of the project will include 
$300,000 for land acquisition and $30,000 
for demolition and site clearance. Other 
costs of the project, proposed jointly by the 
planning department and the housing 
authority, will be for extension of utility 
services, provision of sidewalks, and instal- 
lation of other improvements. 


Issues Press Relations Guide 
for Local Officials 


RESS relations is one of the most diffi- 

cult and challenging responsibilities of 
local government officials. Newspapers and 
reporters are often blamed with irrespon- 
sible coverage of the city hall beat while the 
press often counters with charges that local 
officials try to keep governmental affairs 
from the citizens. The main trouble is that 
each group often knows too little about the 
problems of the other group, according to a 
pamphlet entitled Press Relations for Local 
Officials published by the Bureau of Govern- 
ment of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of Michigan (see Pick 
of the Month). 

The booklet, written by James C. Mac- 
Donald, former newspaperman and now 
assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is designed especially 
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for local officials as a guide to newspaper, 
radio, and TV coverage of local govern- 
mental activities. Among the specific sug- 
gestions for improved press relations are: 
(1) periodic free discussions with reporters 
and newscasters to give them background 
information on major problems; (2) simple 
words and illustrations to describe activities; 
and (3) explanation of any points not clear 
to reporters who are not too familiar with 
municipal activities and terminology. 

The report indicates that the basic respon- 
sibilities of the press are to help government 
officials make a public accounting of their 
administration and to see that government 
at all levels operates in public view. There- 
fore, a mutual understanding between re- 
porters and officials about publicizing ‘‘con- 
fidential”’ information should replace execu- 
tive or secret sessions of city councils, school 
boards, or other public bodies. Secret ses- 
sions often “leave citizens in a vacuum of 
ignorance, susceptible to dangerous rumor 
and wide controversy whenever an impasse 
is reached.”” Some matters where early pub- 
licity might seriously jeopardize community 
interests, such as negotiations for land pur- 
chases and attempts to secure qualified per- 
sonnel for administrative posts, usually can 
be discussed in confidence while reporters 
are present. This is possible where both gov- 
ernment officials and the press understand 
the responsibilities of each other to the citi- 
zens they both serve. 


Replaces Telegraphic Alarms 
with Telephone System 

AU Claire, Wisconsin (36,058), has 

contracted with the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company for the installation of public 
telephone boxes for police, fire, and other 
emergency calls. Forty-two outdoor emer- 
gency telephones will be strategically in- 
stalled throughout the city to replace 59 of 
the conventional telegraphic fire alarm 
boxes. 

The telephone system will cost the city 
$422.20 a month as compared with a former 
cost of about $690 a month for the mainte- 
nance and repair of the fire alarm system, 
the salaries of two men who spent most of 
their time on installation and repair of the 
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system, and the rental for police telephone 
boxes. The annual savings is about $3,214. 
The new system also replaces 12 police tele- 
phone boxes which had been rented. 
Additional savings are realized through 
avoiding expenditures of $20,000 to $25,000 
over the next five years for the necessary re- 
building of the old fire alarm system. 


City Sponsors Training in 
Human Relations 

INETY-ONE city employees in Covi- 

na, California (9,084), participated re- 
cently in a 10-session program on ‘““Human 
Relations in Management.’’ The employees 
met twice a week for five weeks in sessions 
conducted by Dr. Donald Manashaw, for- 
merly of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia School of Public Administration. The 
program was conducted by dividing the em- 
ployees into four groups of approximately 
equal size so that each group would be small 
enough for informality and easy discussion. 
The 12 city department heads also were di- 
vided so that three were assigned to each 
group. To encourage freedom of discussion 
no employee was put in the same group as 
his immediate supervisor. 

The content of these sessions was deter- 
mined entirely by the employees. Slips of 
paper were distributed to each member at 
the opening session requesting each em- 
ployee to list separately the things that he 
most wanted to learn during the five-week 
period with respect to human relations prob- 
lems. A tabulation of the slips showed that 
problems fell into four principal groups on 
how to handle personnel procedures, how to 
work with those under you or with you, how 
to work with others, and how to manage 
your personal life. A total of 31 individual 
items was listed under the four main head- 
ings and these were discussed one at a time 
during the discussion periods. The discussion 
leader gave brief and precise answers to each 
problem and the following discussion related 
to methods of behavior and other variables 
of the situation. As part of the program pri- 
vate counseling and informal advice were 
available to all participants. It is felt that 
this has been one of the most valuable as- 
pects of the program. 
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All city employees were encouraged to 
participate, and no fee or tuition was 
charged. The presentation of material was 
simple enough to be readily understood by 
those with little formal education yet chal- 
lenging enough to interest the most ad- 
vanced employees. The two-hour sessions 
were held one-half on city time and one-half 
on the employee’s time with the participants 
and the discussion leaders seated around a 
large table to eliminate the classroom 
atmosphere. 

Following the entire program a banquet 
was held for the employees and their fami- 
lies, and each participant was presented with 
a certificate of achievement. The results of 
the program already are apparent in the in- 
creasing ability of employees to deal cour- 
teously and efficiently with citizens and their 
fellow employees. Improved work attitudes 
have also been noted and many employees 
are putting into practice the rules they have 
learned.—Ne1. GOEDHARD, city adminis- 
trator, Covina. 


Budget Presents Basic and 
Supplemental Programs 


HE proposed 1956-1957 Cincinnati 

budget recently presented to the city 
council by City Manager C. A. Harrell com- 
bines the use of performance type budgeting 
as a management aid and presentation of 
expenditure requests in basic and supple- 
mental budgets to aid the city council in re- 
viewing the requests and deciding on exten- 
sion of services. 

The basic budget includes the normal, 
recurring requirements necessary for a de- 
partment or division to perform its func- 
tions. The supplemental budget includes all 
capital outlay items and nonrecurring ex- 
penses, plus any supplies, materials, and ad- 
ditional personnel which the department 
head feels is necessary to extend existing 
services or provide entirely new services. It 
is felt that the division of the budget in this 
manner enables the city council and the 
general public to examine the budget more 
easily. It enables the council to make defi- 
nite policy decisions upon the items of in- 
crease since these items are isolated in the 
supplemental portion of the budget. 
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Performance budgeting is emphasized in 
the expenditure requests for each depart- 
ment. A statement of the function of the de- 
partment is presented first, followed by a 
summary of the total departmental expendi- 
tures and distributional breakdowns by divi- 
sions. Actual program performance data are 
shown for two previous years, estimated 
data for the current year, and projections for 
the next year. 

The use of the performance approach is 
an attempt to define more clearly the various 
work programs of departments and other 
agencies of the city. The recently organized 
budget and research staff in the finance de- 
partment was assigned the task of defining 
work programs, identifying personnel with 
those work programs, and designing a new 
budget format so that various objects of ex- 
penditure within each work program could 
be more easily presented. More importantly 
the performance method of presentation will 
provide a basis for further studies to deter- 
mine the proper numbers and kinds of em- 
ployees needed to carry out work programs, 
supplies and materials needed, and the 
methods to be used with the ultimate objec- 
tive of greater efficiency and economy of 
operation—VERNON E. Kocn, budget offi- 
cer, Cincinnati. 


Health Agency To Enforce 
New Housing Code 


INIMUM standards for equipment 
facilities, light ventilation, and occu- 
pancy are provided for in a housing code 
recently adopted in Hartford, Connecticut. 
The new code provides for administration, 
enforcement, and inspection in the city 
health department through a newly estab- 
lished housing code enforcement division. 
Initial inspections will be made on a city- 
wide basis by fire department personnel 
working with checklists as an adjunct to 
their regular fire inspection work of all resi- 
dential dwelling units. Where violations are 
indicated the follow-up inspections will be 
made by the building inspection and health 
department staffs. The program will begin 
after city firemen have completed a special 
housing code training program. 
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Minimum facilities required by the code 
include a kitchen sink, toilet, wash basin, 
bathtub or shower, hot and cold water, rub- 
bish storage and garbage disposal facilities, 
and unobstructed exits from dwelling units. 
Other provisions govern lighting, heating, 
ventilation, electrical service, minimum 
window area, and screening of all windows 
and doors. The occupany standards are 
based on square feet of floor area, minimum 
ceiling heights, and special regulations for 
basement dwelling units. Enforcement pro- 
visions include authority to vacate unfit 
dwelling units until buildings are brought 
back to standard as well as orders for con- 
demnation of buildings. 


Congress Passes $33 Billion 
Highway Aid Program 


HE 84th Congress late in June approved 

a record $32.7 billion federal-aid high- 
way act, the largest public construction pro- 
gram in history, which at the end of the 13- 
year construction period will provide a 
41,000-mile interstate network of highways 
linking 42 state capitals and 90 per cent of 
the cities over 50,000 population. In addi- 
tion, the bill provides for an increase in the 
regular federal-aid highway program for 
primary and urban highways and secondary 
or feeder roads. 

During the 13-year program federal aid of 
$24.8 billion will meet 90 per cent of the 
total cost of the interstate highway system 
with the states putting up the remaining 10 
per cent or $2.8 billion. Distribution of the 
funds to the states will continue under the 
present formula—population, area, and 
mileage—for the first three years of the pro- 
gram. Subsequently the distribution will be 
based on interstate needs within each state, 
as determined by periodic joint surveys by 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
and the state highway departments. . 

For fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959, 
$2.55 billion has been authorized for pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban highway sys- 
tems to be matched by an equal amount 
from the states. Subsequent amounts of aid 
under the regular highway program will be 
determined by Congress every,,two years. 
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The total program, including both the inter- 
state and regular highway systems, calls for 
an expenditure of $27.5 billion in federal aid 
and $5.4 billion in state funds. The federal 
portion of the program will be financed by 
a one-cent-per-gallon increase of the excise 
tax on gasoline; new excise taxes on other 
fuels, tires, trucks, buses, and trailers; and a 
special license tax on motor vehicles over 
26,000 tons gross weight. 

The economic and social impact of the 
program will be far-reaching. The United 
States Department of Labor estimates that 
500,000 full-time jobs will be created includ- 
ing workers engaged in construction projects 
and in industries supplying materials and 
equipment. Production of cement, asphalt, 
and other road-building materials is expect- 
ed to be more than doubled; about seven 
times as much steel as is now being used for 
new roads will be required; and road build- 
ing equipment sales are expected to increase 
about 70 per cent during the first year and 
perhaps 200 per cent at the peak of the pro- 
gram. Other benefits include reduced oper- 
ating costs for motorists, increased property 
values, traffic congestion relief, and° in- 
creased tourist travel. Automotive safety 
officials estimate that the new interstate sys- 
tem will save about 3,500 lives annually. 


Advocates State Action on 
Metropolitan Problems 


FIVE-STEP program of assistance to 
local governments in solving metro- 
politan difficulties is recommended as a pro- 
gram for the states in a recent report en- 
titled The States and the Metropolitan Problem 
(see Pick of the Month). The study for the 
Council of State Governments was directed 
by John C. Bollens of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and was presented to 
the recent Governors’ Conference. It is the 
first separately published general study of 
government in metropolitan areas in al- 
most 15 years. The recommendations are 
based on an extensive review and current 
appraisal of the major approaches to solv- 
ing the metropolitan problem including an- 
nexation, city-county consolidation, city- 
county separation, federation, functional 
transfers, and metropolitan special districts. 
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As the first step the report recommends 
that the states establish legal authorizations 
for the creation of general metropolitan 
units that are adequate in scope of functions, 
financial ability, and structure. Three types 
of general metropolitan units are suggested 
as having the greatest general merit—the 
multi-purpose metropolitan district, the 
federation or borough plan, and the compre- 
hensive urban county. 

The second step is to determine the pref- 
erable method of placing metropolitan units 
into effect: action by the state legislature, 
local determination by vote of the people in 
the area, or administrative or judicial deter- 
mination. Third, the states should provide 
adequate authorizations for the supplemen- 
tary procedures of annexation and inter- 
local agreements. 

The fourth recommendation is that the 
states undertake an appraisal of local gov- 
ernments designed to develop units of suffi- 
cient strength and resources to work effec- 
tively in metropolitan areas. The strengthen- 
ing of some local units and the abolition of 
others is needed to overcome general weak- 
nesses of inadequate area, limited fiscal re- 
sources, weaknesses in administrative organ- 
ization and methods, and insufficient dis- 
cretion and flexibility in the exercise of gov- 
ernmental powers. Study is needed of state 
restrictions on local financing including 
property tax and debt limitations, property 
tax exemptions, deficiencies in or lack of 
local home rule, and other constitutional 
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and statutory obstacles to effective local 
government. 

The final recommendation is that each 
state establish a permanent research and 
service agency to determine present and 
changing needs of metropolitan areas. Such 
an agency would study and advise on many 
problems affecting local governments. Some 
of them are legal changes needed to estab- 
lish adequate metropolitan and local levels 
of government, methods of incorporation, 
voting procedures to be used to install met- 
ropolitan units, adjustments in area, organ- 
ization and finances of reorganized govern- 
ments, and interstate metropolitan prob- 
lems. Others are the effect of state govern- 
ment programs, including grants-in-aid, 
upon local areas, the impact of federal gov- 
ernment activities on local areas, and the 
means of promoting greater coordination 
among federal, state, and local programs 
that affect local areas. 

The report concludes that “Metropolitan 
areas are dynamic, ever-changing concen- 
trations of people who live, work, and play 
in the midst of a complex series of govern- 
mental and private relationships. The re- 
sponsibilities of the states for the welfare of 
these areas are large today in terms of 
authorizing the establishment of adequate 
governmental machinery, in providing a 
focal point of information and analysis 
about metropolitan conditions and relations, 
and in supplying assistance, plans, and serv- 
ices in particular fields.” 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Chicago, September 9-13, 1956. 


American Institute of Park Executives— 
Seattle, September 9-14, 1956. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Banff, Canada, September 16-20, 1956. 

American Public Works Association—Fort 
Worth, September 23-26, 1956. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—San Fran- 
cisco, September 25-28, 1956. 

International Recreation Congress—Phila- 
delphia, September 30—October 5, 1956. 

Civil Service Assembly—Washington, D.C., 
October 7-12, 1956. 


National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Omaha, Nebraska, October 8-10, 1956. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Chicago, October 14-17, 1956. 

National Municipal League—Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, November 11-14, 1956. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Miami, November 12-15, 1956. 

American Public Health Association—Atlan- 
tic City, November 12-16, 1956. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Miami Beach, November 25-29, 1956. 

American Municipal Association—St. Louis, 
November 26-28, 1956. 
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One-Day Work Stoppage 

BOUT 400 employees of the city water divi- 
A sion in St. Louis, Missouri, stayed away 
from work on June 1 from early morning until 
late in the afternoon in protest against classifica- 
tion and pay policies applicable to their group. 
The water division local of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees had claimed a need for separate special 
job classifications based on membership in their 
organization and employment in the water divi- 
sion, as opposed to the regular policy established 
by city charter for allocating these jobs to classes 
on the basis of duties, responsibilities, and quali- 
fication requirements. The water division repre- 
sentatives also asked for new rates of pay to cor- 
respond to those paid by the local, privately- 
owned gas company for what the union consid- 
ered to be comparable jobs. Prior to the one-day 
work stoppage the city personnel director had 
offered to make job classification studies of all 
employees in the water division to determine 
whether there was need for any changes in pres- 
ent allocations. At meetings on June 1 the direc- 
tor of personnel again made the same offer which 
was accepted by union representatives who then 
called off the picket lines. The classification sur- 
vey of jobs in the water division is currently in 
process. 

Curfew Ordinances 

Albert Lea, Minnesota (15,545), has adopted 
a curfew ordinance prepared with the assistance 
of a citzens advisory committee whose member- 
ship included teen-age representatives from 
junior and senior high schools. The ordinance 
prohibits any minors under 16 years of age from 
being on the streets or in public places between 
10:30 p.m. and 5:00 A.M., unless accompanied by 
a parent, a guardian, or custodian. Violators will 
be delivered into the care of a guardian or placed 
under detention until called for at the city police 
station. Two exceptions to the rule are for 
‘junior-senior prom night” when members of 
these classes are exempt, and for “homecoming 
dance night” when the high school students may 
be out until 1:00 a.m. ...In Rock Island, Illi- 
nois (48,710), City Manager Cornelius Bodine, 
Jr., has recommended to the city council that they 
not adopt a general curfew ordinance. The rec- 
ommendation was made in a report to the coun- 
cil which reviewed local police records of of- 
fenses and the curfew ordinances of five other 
cities. The report stated that a general curfew 


ordinance would not be warranted until a clear 
emergency of some specific nature exists. The 
recommendation was made, however, to study 
specific areas or places that might be declared 
off-limits for certain ages at certain times. 
... Atlanta, Georgia, has completed a 30-day 
test of a juvenile curfew ordinance banning per- 
sons under 18 years of age from the streets after 
midnight. During the test period offenses involv- 
ing juveniles decreased about 18 per cent from 
those committed during the previous month, and 
juvenile arrests decreased about 30 per cent. 


Recommends Refuse Disposal Plan 

In Denver, Colorado, consulting engineers 
have recommended that the city undertake the 
combined collection of garbage and trash with 
disposal at a city-operated sanitary land fill. At 
the present time the city collects trash, and a 
private contractor handles garbage collections. 
The capital outlay for equipment needed to put 
the program into effect would be $2,382,500, 
and the annual operating cost by 1965 would be 
$1,788,000, only $200,000 more than the 
present system would cost the city in 1965. ... 
Twin Falls, Idaho (17,600), has issued a pam- 
phlet instructing residents on the proper method 
of storing and preparing refuse for collection. The 
pamphlet reviews refuse collection regulations 
and presents a brief summary of how city col- 
lectors dispose of refuse. Residents are told how 
they can protect refuse containers against dogs 
and rodents by use of a rake and tight-fitting 
covers and how to prepare branches and brush 
for collection to insure fast and frequent col- 
lection. 


Adopts Development Program 

In Phoenix, Arizona (165,000), the city 
council has approved a five-point program for 
“‘the orderly but aggressive development”’ of the 
city. The program includes: (1) appointment of 
a citizens advisory committee to promote ex- 
pansion of the city limits; (2) approval of a 
stepped up and broadened annexation policy; 
(3) relieving the planning department of the 
responsibility of promoting annexation in order 
that it may give more attention to actual 
planning for future needs; (4) planning and 
park department cooperation in making studies 
for the development of a state-owned park and 
preparing an illustrated report for use in a 
campaign for legislation to turn the property 
over to the city for development and operation; 
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and (5) approval and immediate announcement 
of plans for a long-range capital improvement 
program to be. financed by bond issues or other 
means. Included among the projects would be 
arterial streets, extension of sewer and water 
systems, purchase and development of lands for 
parks and playgrounds, a new municipal build- 
ing, and airport improvements. 


Issues Bond Prospectus 

To help inform prospective bond buyers 
about the sale of $2,500,000 in water and 
electric revenue bonds, Columbia, Missouri, 
issued a comprehensive 36-page prospectus. 
The prospectus was prepared by the finance 
and city manager’s offices, and two copies were 
mailed to each of 175 firms with additional 
copies and other related information sent out 
in compliance with over 50 requests received 
by the city clerk. The bonds were sold at an 
effective interest rate of 2.68 per cent. At the 
same time an issue of $929,000 in general obli- 
gation bonds for six public improvement 
projects was sold at an effective rate of 2.48 per 
cent. The projects included purchase of rights- 
of-way, streets, fire station and equipment, 
traffic signals, park facilities, and library facili- 
ties. 

Surveys Cemetery Operations 

A survey of municipal cemetery operations 
in nine cities in western Missouri was recently 
made by City Manager Bruce W. Love of 
Slater, Missouri (2,836), to obtain information 
for the city council in adopting a policy in con- 
nection with the expansion of its municipal 
cemetery. Seven of the nine cities indicated that 
perpetual care was furnished as part of the ceme- 
tery lot price and several of the cities have 
established perpetual care funds to finance this 
service. However, in Springfield (66,731), 
charges for perpetual care are added to the price 
of each lot with an average charge of about $5 
for each grave. Under a new ordinance proposed 
in Springfield 20 per cent of the price of each lot 
would be deposited to a perpetual care fund. In 
Joplin (38,711), one-half of the proceeds from 
the sale of lots or grave rights is deposited in a 
perpetual maintenance cemetery fund which 
may be invested in either federal government 
bonds or Joplin municipal bonds by the city 
manager with the consent of the city council. 
Income from these investments is used for the 
perpetual maintenance and care of those lots and 
graves sold under these provisions. In Mexico 
(11,623), perpetual care is handled by a separate 
cemetery association which may assess each lot 
for $3 per year. The association funds are loaned 
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for land mortgages in the county at 6 per cent 
interest which is paid to the city for cemetery 
care. Approximately $6,000 is received from this 
source annually. 


Begins Bicycle Safety Program 

The Salinas, California, police department 
has instituted a safe bicycle riders program to 
help cut down the number of safety violations 
involving youngsters. Each year, prior to the 
start of the one-month program, a police officer 
visits each class in the elementary schools and 
explains the safety rules and the citation pro- 
gram. Students are told that when they are 
observed by police officers to be riding safely 
in accordance with the rules, they will be issued 
a citation in recognition of safe riding habits. 
Each week during the month, a panel of judges 
checks copies of all citations issued and selects 
the four safest riders of the week. Winners are 
presented with special award ribbons, appear 
on television programs, and are recognized in 
local newspapers. Bicycle riders who violate 
safety rules are also stopped, and a control card 
is filled out the violator’s name, 
parents’ name, address, and the type of viola- 
tion. A form letter is sent to the violator’s par- 
ents which calls attention to the unsafe riding 
habits of the youth and encourages corrective 
measures. The control card is placed on file, 
and, in event a violation is repeated, appro- 
priate action can be taken at that time. 


showing 


Capital Improvement Programs 

A report to the Milwaukee city council 
shows that $30,900,000 was spent on capital 
improvement programs during 1955. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the expenditures went for 
permanent paving, school construction, and 
sewer construction. The balance was expended 
on low rent housing, water mains, library con- 
struction, street lighting and traffic control, 
bridges and public buildings, parking projects 
and other projects. The city has spent a total of 
$140 million on the capital improvement pro- 
gram during the six-year period of 1950 to 1955 
inclusive. Funds available for 1956 and subse- 
quent years are $59 million including $28,- 
800,000 in authorized but unissued bonds... . 
A preliminary capital improvement program 
for Ottumwa, Iowa (33,631), recommends total 
expenditures of $7,392,000 for the ten-year 
period of 1956 to 1965 inclusive... . Beloit, 
Wisconsin (25,590), recently issued a report, 
The Wheel of Progress: Time Table for a 10-Year 
Period, which uses photographs and charts to 
outline what the city has accomplished in 
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capital improvements and what facilities remain 
to be constructed within the next five years. 
Schools, sewers, highways, and parking facili- 
ties are listed as the major fields in which work 
will be done. 


Outside Jobs—Police and Fire 


Top police and fire officials and union repre- 
sentatives in Denver, Colorado, have agreed to 
permit policemen and firemen to continue to 
work at other jobs on their off-duty hours so 
long as the jobs do not conflict with their city 
duties nor with jobs held by civilian union mem- 
bers. If a union complains that a policeman or 
fireman is keeping a civilian worker from a job, 
the complaint goes to an arbitration board of 
police, fire, and union officials. If the complaint 
is upheld, the officer in question must either 
resign from the force or quit his off-duty job. 
In no case will work at any outside job be al- 
lowed if it interferes with a man’s official duties. 
A survey in Denver revealed that over 40 per 
cent of the firemen and policemen held off-duty 
jobs and that many of them held union cards 
for their off-duty work. 


Issues Police Manual 

North Sacramento, California (7,548), has 
issued a manual of police rules and regulations. 
A comprehensive section on general conduct 
and rules and ethics of the department is in- 
cluded along with other sections on authority 
of officers; booking procedures; care, use, and 
service of equipment; procedures for report 
writing and for the handling of property and 
evidence; conduct in court and court pro- 
cedures; and specifications, regulations, and 
procedures for personal uniforms and equip- 
ment. 


Recent Planning News 

A report of the Charleston, South Carolina, 
planning board, entitled How Shall We Grow? 
presents historical and current information on 
land use, transportation, utilities, regional 
planning, population, economic base, and other 
factors in community growth. Progress towards 
a complete planning program is discussed in- 
cluding the comprehensive plan, subdivision 
regulations, zoning, building, housing and other 
codes, capital improvements, slum clearance 
and urban renewal, and continuing research. 
The report was printed by offset in two colors 
and includes numerous maps, charts, and 
graphs (see Pick of the Month)....The 
criteria and recommendations for a municipal 
civic center are set forth in a recent survey for 
Southern Pines, North Carolina (4,272), made 
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by a firm of planning consultants. On the basis 
of generalized factors of land use, accessibility, 
and serving as a community focal point, the 
central business district was recommended as 
the best location for the municipal center. 
Within this generalized area, 12 specific loca- 
tions were considered on the basis of building 
functions, topography, existing structures, pres- 
ent and possible changes in environment, and 
possible commercial growth. Each of the 12 
locations was evaluated on these and other more 
intangible criteria, and four finally were recom- 
mended in rank order. 


Abolishes Recreation Boards 

Lexington, Kentucky (62,500), has recently 
established a recreation department under the 
administrative authority of the city manager. The 
new department, which is responsible for both 
parks and recreation activities, replaces two 
separate independent park boards which ad- 
ministered the activities on a segregated basis, as 
formerly required by state law. Following the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling on the unconsitu- 
tionality of segregated facilities, the state legisla- 
ture passed new legislation which permitted 
commission-manager cities of the second class to 
establish a recreation department under the 
manager or under a citizen board. The change in 
organizational structure meets the requirements 
of the Supreme Court decision, strengthens the 
administrative structure to enable the recreation 
department to expand its program, and makes 
the recreation department directly responsible 
to the city manager and the city commission. 


Planning for Street Trees 

Problems rather than pleasure will result from 
municipal street tree programs unless cities care- 
fully choose the types of trees and plan for their 
planting, trimming, and care, according to a 
recent Planning Advisory Service report issued 
by the American Society of Planning Officials. In 
order to achieve city-wide planting and mainte- 
nance of trees, the report emphasizes that cities 
should have their own tree programs and not 
leave the matter to private groups or individuals. 
Where planting is left to property owners in resi- 
dential areas, however, it is advisable for the city 
to make available the best suited trees at little or 
no cost. If persons other than city employees are 
allowed to work on trees, the city should have a 
tree ordinance that either sets strict standards for 
planting and care or gives power to establish such 
standards to city officials in charge of the pro- 
gram. Some cities specify the varieties of trees 
that may be planted because some trees have 
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undesirable qualities such as thick leaves that 
keep out too much light, low branches that inter- 
fere with movement on streets and sidewalks, 
unpleasant odors, excessive production of nuts or 
fruit, tendency to develop diseases or to attract 
insects, or excessively large root systems. Among 
trees not favored for street planting for one or 
more of these reasons are poplar, willow, cotton- 
wood, mountain ash, and fruit except for orna- 
mental varieties. 


City of the Future 

A central business district free of vehicular 
traffic for Fort Worth, Texas, has been proposed 
by an engineering and planning firm in that 
city. Incorporated in the proposals for the Fort 
Worth of 1970 would be strategically located 
parking garages and terminals within an inner 
belt highway, underground truck routes and 
delivery facilities, and a pedestrian central busi- 
ness district where automobiles, buses, and 
trucks need not enter the heart of the city. The 
1970 central districts would have no signs of 
blight or deterioration. There would be malls 
and concourses, covered sidewalks and com- 
fortable benches, landscaped gardens, sculp- 
ture, and fountains. People driving downtown 
for business, shopping, or pleasure would turn 
onto the multilane belt line encircling the cen- 
tral district to enter a parking garage. On the 
streets would be a complete absence of auto- 
mobiles and trucks except for an occasional fire 
truck or ambulance. Battery-driven shuttle 
cars would convey pedestrians within the area. 


Tideland Oil Revenues 

Long Beach, California (250,767), and the 
state of California are in the process of settling 
lengthy litigation over the ownership of revenues 
from oil-producing tidelands granted to the city 
in 1911. The California legislature has passed a 
bill providing for immediate payment by the 
city to the state of $120 million in tidelands’ 
oil trust funds, 50 per cent of all future oil 
revenue, and 100 per cent of all future dry gas 
revenue derived from the tidelands. After the 
payment required by the legislation has been 
made, the city will retain approximately $50 
million and will be assured of future revenue of 
about $12 million annually. Revenues from the 
tideland oil properties previously had been re- 
stricted for the development of the harbor and 
other purposes relating to commerce and naviga- 
tion. However, funds accumulated more rapidly 
than they could be used for such purposes and 
in 1951, at the city’s request, the state legisla- 
ture adopted legislation releasing one-half Sf 
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oil revenues on hand and all dry gas revenues 
from these restrictions. The city presumed that 
the revenues would then be available for con- 
struction of other improvements within the city, 
but the California supreme court ruled that the 
trust revenues belong to the state and could not 
be used for municipal purposes. 


Begins Integrated Building Inspections 

Columbia, South Carolina (99,374), has ini- 
tiated a residential building inspection system for 
one-family and duplex dwellings using combina- 
tion inspectors who check all phases of construc- 
tion and installation work—zoning, foundations, 
electrical work, plumbing, gas piping, structural 
strength, and heating. Formerly five or six differ- 
ent inspectors were used to check each of the 
three stages of residential construction: when the 
foundation is laid; when the framework is up; and 
when the building is completed, before occupan- 
cy. Before the system was started all combination 
inspectors participated in a six months’ training 
program. The training included actual field ex- 
perience with specialist inspectors in residential 
buildings and lectures on city ordinance require- 
ments and technical aspects of zoning, structural 
safety, gas, heating, electricity, and plumbing. 
Specialist inspectors are still used to check multi- 
family residences, apartments, commercial build- 
ings, and industrial plants and are also available 
for consultation when the combination inspectors 
meet an unusual or highly technical problem. 


Surveys Police-Fire Integration 

A survey of police-fire integration in Oak 
Park, Michigan, made by the Citizens Research 
Council of Michigan, reports that Oak Park 
citizens receive a substantially higher level of 
service from their integrated public safety de- 
partment than would be possible for the same 
cost under the traditionally separate police and 
fire departments. The report traces the history 
of public safety integration in Oak Park, de- 
scribes and evaluates the organization, per- 
sonnel system, building equipment, and opera- 
tions, and makes a number of recommendations 
which the Research Council believes will make 
possible an even higher level of protective 
services than is now provided. The report 
stresses that integration is not a means of reduc- 
ing the number of personnel to provide better 
service, but it is a means to provide better 
services with the same personnel. The Research 
Council states that Oak Park has not proved 
that integration will work in every city—but it 
has proved that integration is possible and that 
it will work for Oak Park. 
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Recently adopted ordinances of interest to 
municipal officials include establishment of cer- 
tain restricted landing and take-off areas for 
helicopters in Denver; regulation of the installa- 
tion of gas distribution and transmission systems 
in Spokane; providing for sewer service charges, 
the making of sewer connections, and the termi- 
nation of connections to residents outside the 
city in Fayetteville, Arkansas; providing for 
the removal of ice and snow from sidewalks by 
the city and charging the cost against the 
abutting property and placing the cost on the 
tax roll in Oshkosh, Wisconsin; authorizing the 
police to remove or impound any motor 
vehicles found parked in violation of traffic 
ordinances in Detroit; and establishing a zoo 
concession revolving fund to pay for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of concessions operated 
by the city in Jacksonville, Florida....A 
Miscellaneous Code of Offenses has been adopted 
in Aiken, South Carolina, to cover a wide 
variety of illegal actions including vagrancy, 
resisting arrest, possession of firearms, unneces- 
sary noises, gambling, cruelty to children, and 
use of alcoholic beverages. The comprehensive 
ordinance includes detailed provisions on pro- 
cedures of arrest, appearance in court, sen- 
tences, and posting bond. 


Recent Personnel Developments 

Bangor, Maine, has adopted a performance 
rating system which uses the factors of quantity 
of work, quality of work, job knowledge, initia- 
tive, aptitude, attention to duty, dependability, 
judgment, cooperation, and general attitude. 
Each factor is rated on a point scale as poor, 
fair, good, excellent, or superior. The perform- 
ance ratings will be given weight in all salary 
increases as well as other personnel actions. ... 
In Oklahoma City the city council recently 
granted employees additional fringe benefits 
under which each employee receives a $2,000 
life insurance policy and coverage under a 
hospitalization, surgical, and medical benefits 
plan. Employees may include their dependents 
in the program at their own expense... . In 
Cincinnati, additional fringe benefits for city 
employees costing $170,000 have been approved 
by City Manager C. A. Harrell. Included in the 
additional benefits are the privilege of converting 
some unused sick leave into vacation time, time 
and one-half for waste collection employees on 
Saturdays, and higher pay for employees work- 
ing shifts ending between 6:00 p.m. and 8:00 
A.M. 
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Recent Court Decisions 

The Mississippi supreme court has held as 
valid a Gulfport “‘“Green River” type ordinance 
prohibiting solicitors from visiting private resi- 
dences and property without first being re- 
quested or invited, but as invalid with respect 
to property and building other than residences. 
Day v. Klein, 82 So. 2d 831... . The Oklahoma 
supreme court has held that the city of Norman 
could properly cut down a private hedge which 
had become a public nuisance by preventing 
traffic through an alley. Updegraff v. City of 
Norman, 287 P. 2d 909....The New Jersey 
supreme court in a decision involving the 
borough of Fair Lawn has held that a city can 
require bidders on a municipal garbage collec- 
tion contract to have a certain number of trucks 
at the time the bid is submitted and that the 
ability to obtain the specified number of trucks 
by the date of performance does not comply 
with the specification. William A. Carey and 
Company v. Borough of Fair Lawn, 117 A. 2d 141. 


Recent Finance News 

Brownsville, Texas (42,500), recently became 
the 47th governmental unit to receive a “‘certifi- 
cate of conformance” for an annual financial re- 
port meeting the standards for financial reporting 
established by the National Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Accounting and the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association. ...An ordinance 
recently adopted in Cincinnati authorizes the 
city manager in emergency cases to purchase 
services, supplies, materials, or equipment upon 
the recommendation of the purchasing agent and 
a department head without the advertising, for- 
mal contract, and bond requirements required 
for purchases in excess of $1,000. . . . In Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, six departments formerly 
under direct supervision of the city manager have 
been placed in the city’s new department of 
finance. The former city auditor has taken over 
the position of director of finance with direct con- 
trol over purchasing, collection, accounting, 
machine records, water customer service, and tax 
mapping and assessing. ... Recent legislation 
enacted in Arizona authorizes cities to purchase 
liability insurance to cover officers and em- 
ployees engaged in both governmental or propri- 
etary functions....A survey of bank deposit 
practices for selected California cities shows that 
interest rates on deposits can range from 1.00 to 
1.75 per cent depending on the length of time for 
the deposits. Interest is paid on one year deposits 
at rates from 1.50 to 1.75 per cent. The rates are 
lower for 30- and 90-day deposits. 
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Cities Issue Annual Budgets 

Twenty-three cities and counties have recently 
issued annual budgets: Los Angeles and Rose- 
ville, California; Maywood, Rock Island, Win- 
netka, and Wood River, Illinois; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Lexington, Kentucky; Ellsworth, Maine; 
Montgomery County, Maryland; St. Joseph, 
Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; Delaware and Hamilton, 
Ohio; Sapulpa, Oklahoma; Springfield, Oregon; 
Mount Lebanon Township, Pennsylvania; Bee- 
ville and Hereford, Texas; Martinsville, Virginia; 
Sarnia, Ontario; and Montreal, Quebec. The 
Montgomery County and Los Angeles docu- 
ments use performance-type budgeting for work 
programs. Montgomery County summarizes the 
budget-request for each function and outlines the 
present work program which is supplemented by 
performance data, before presenting the detail of 
expenditure estimates. In addition, Montgomery 
County issued a separate budget summary ex- 
plaining the functions and activities of various 
departments and divisions, and summarizing 
their budgets with a combination of pictograms 
and bar charts. Los Angeles in its budget briefly 
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explains the purpose and program of each activi- 
ty and supports the budget requests for all ac- 
tivities with comprehensive sets of work program 
statistics where available. Actual statistics for the 
preceding fiscal year are shown with estimated 
figures for the current year and the ensuing 
budget year. 


Handbook for Commissioners 

In San Angelo, Texas (52,093), a 65-page 
handbook on city government activities has re- 
cently been issued to orient new city commission- 
ers on their duties and the activities and work 
programs of various departments (see Pick of the 
Month). The handbook includes sections on 
duties of the commissioners and the city manager, 
organization charts, and a directory of city serv- 
ices. At the inauguration of the new commission- 
ers, ceremonies were held to recognize the serv- 
ices of former mayors and commissioners. Each 
former elected official was presented with a 
mahogany plaque bearing the city seal and in- 
scribed with each official’s name and years of 
service. 
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Last Year 
Consumers’ Price Index!.. 1947-49 = 100 116.2 June 115.4 114.4 114.2 115.0 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.64 7-12 2.53 2.54 2.37 2.59 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 100,000 pop. .75 May 72 .76 .63 1.21 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. In 1000s 104 June 108 129 75 132 
Construction Cost Index’.. 1947-49 = 100 130.2 May 129.2 124.3 123.2 127.0 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION. 
By Ralph W. Muntz and others. Municipal 
Finance, May, 1956. Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 50 cents. 

GOVERNMENT BupGeTING. By Jesse Burkhead. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 1956. 498pp. $7.50. 

MunIcIPAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING. By 
Irving Tenner. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New. York. Third Edition, 1955. 569pp. 
$6.95. 

PERFORMANCE BUDGETING FOR HOsPITALS AND 
HEALTH DEPARTMENTS. By Daniel Klepak. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 12pp. $1. 

Tue Cost or Provipinc Municipa SERVICES AS 
CoMPARED TO THE REVENUES To BE DERIVED 
FROM THE AREAS OR LAND Uses Servep: A 
SELECTED BrsLtioGRAPHY. By Ruth L. Mace. 
Institute of Government, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1956. 4pp. 

THe MEANING oF METRO. Cleveland Metro- 
politan Services Commission, Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland. 1956. Unpaged. 

PLANNING AND BuILDING FoR BetrerR LiIviNG IN 
Cities AND Counties. Conference on City and 
Regional Planning, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1956. 36pp. 


(1) Ursan Sprawt. 1956. 20pp. $1. (2) Eco- 
NoMIC AspECTS OF URBAN SpRAWL. 1956. 
45pp. $1. Lower Mainland Regional Planning 
Board, 624 Columbia Street, New West- 
minster, British Columbia, Canada. 

A CapIraAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM FOR STOCK- 
TON, 1956-61. Planning Department, City 
Hall, Stockton, California. 1956. 62pp. 

Basic INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF WAUPACA, WISCON- 
sin. By Kenneth E. Rindt. Bureau of Commu- 
nity Development, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 1955. 62pp. 

FRINGE-AREA SANITATION—A Symposium. Sew- 
age and Industrial Wastes, April, 1956, issue, pp. 
471-487. Federation of Sewage Works Asso- 
ciations, 4435 N.W., 
Washington 16. 

ProposeD Pusiic SANITARY SEWER SYSTEM FOR 
THE NASHVILLE METROPOLITAN AREA. City 
and County Planning Commissions, 305 City 
Office Building, Nashville. 1956. 96pp. 

RESTRICTIONS UPON Comic Books. Illinois Legis- 
lative Council, State Capitol, Springfield. 
1956. 28pp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND 
SaFETY EpucaTion Puswications. Accident 
Prevention Department, Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38. 1956."11pp. 

OutsiwE Fire Service. Municipal Reference Bu- 
reau and League of Minnesota Municipalities, 
University of Minnesota, 15 University Li- 
brary Building, Minneapolis 14. 1956. 15pp. 
50 cents. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF FROM THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT Point or View. By Samuel V. 
Bennett. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 273pp. $5. 

1955 ALA Memsersuip Directory. American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago. 1956. 388pp. $5. 

A REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM FOR PHILADELPHIA 
—A CONTEMPORARY PATTERN OF LIBRARY 
Service. Philadelphia Free Library, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia. 1956. 16pp. 

MunicipaLt Court MANUAL FOR THE USE OF THE 
PERSONNEL OF THE MUNICIPAL CouRTS OF 
New Jersey. Administrative Office of the 
Courts, State House Annex, Trenton. 1956. 
60pp. 

How SHALL WE Grow? A PRELIMINARY REPORT. 
Charleston County Planning Board, Room 
434, The Center, Charleston, South Carolina. 
1956. 84pp. $1. 
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To build confidence with taxpayers .. . 








Here’s the easy way to get your water bills 
in their hands on time—every time! 








Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Ma- 
chine. Its speed with water bills helps 
you please residents by giving them 
plenty of time to take advantage of dis- 
counts. It cuts your billing costs so low 
it pays for itself over and over again. 











Right now, Water Depart- 
ments everywhere are saving 
countless man-hours and tax- 
payer dollars every billing 
period. So can you! The 
method is certainly easy 
enough: use the Burroughs 
Sensimatic to handle your 
complete billing job. 


What makes the Sensi- 
matic so ideal for water bill- 
ing? Simply this. It has ail 
the timesaving, worksaving 
features you need to button 
up the job right on schedule. 
Take the all-important sens- 
ing panel, for example. It 
automatically directs the 
Sensimatic through the en- 
tire billing operation—yes, 
reduces the job to almost 
push-button simplicity. 


The operator merely indexes 
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the readings and amounts, 
touches the motor bar. Then 
the sensing panel takes over. 
The original bill, original 
ledger and running journal 
are all printed automatically. 
Could you ask a machine to 
do more? Could you ask an 
operator to do less? 


First chance you get, call 
our nearby branch office for 
a demonstration. (There’s 
no obligation, of course.) 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” 
ore trademarks 








BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


517 Provident Bank Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure *« Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports + Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. 5 Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations “te Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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How To Reduce Municipal Expenditures 
without Reducing Municipal Services? 


Then you should have this 52-page pamphlet by 


CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING 
prepared with the assistance of 54 municipal officials 


CHECK-LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


$1.00 per copy—25% discount on four or more copies 


Contains 542 practical suggestions for constructive economy, of inter- 
est to all mayors, city managers, and department heads. 





Each section contains questions to be checked “Yes” or ‘’No’’—the 
scoring is quick and easy, and the answers obtained should be an 
invaluable help to you. 


ORDER TODAY AND LEARN HOW WELL YOUR CITY MEASURES UP TO 
GENERALLY ACCEPTED STANDARDS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















Yow avaclable 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION 


‘The Municipal Year Book 
is the 
comprehensive 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.” 
The American City 


most useful and 


reterence 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 


local offi 


questions of 


cials."-—American Munic- 
ipal Association 
PART ONE 


Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1955 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Metropolit in Spec ial Districts 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 
1955 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ 


Developments in 


ees, Pavroll, Hours of Work. Retirement 
et Cities Over 10.000 
PART THREE 


Municipal Finance 


Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Pure hasing 

Municipal Insurance Data 

Expenditures, and Debt 


Revennes 





“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu 
nicipal Revieu 





“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book - Ray W WILSON 


City Manager, Phoenix 


\rizona 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 


Developments in 1955 in Each City Activity 
lables Giving Individual Data 

Municipal Housing Codes 

Fire Department Data 

Police Department Data 


Central Garages 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
\lavors and Clerks in Cities 5.000 to 10.000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1955 


Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analvsis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


582 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 


Price $10, postpaid 


1313 EAST 


60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 





